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For the Southern Teacher. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL EDUCATION IN CHINA. 
iA 


There are no Schools for females in all this vast country. 
It is not considered necessary for the female to be sent to 
School. If you meet a child and ask the question, “‘Can you 
read ?’’ it is deemed a sufficient answer for the child to say, 
“Tama girl.’ Now and then a father has a favorite dauyh- 
ter, or a brother a favorite sister, who is taught to read and 
write. But the masses have no pains whatever taken with 
their education. Whatever is done in the way of instruction 
is done entirely for the advantage of the male. The conse- 
quences of this neglect of female education may be easily 
imagined. Woman is the slave and not the companion—the 
inferior—and not the friend. The importance of education to 
the male sex is not overlooked by the Chinese. Schools 
abound in all parts of their country, Yet the studies to 
which attention, is directed are extremely limited in number, 
of Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Natural History and Bot- 
any, they know but very little. Of the Geography and His- 
tory of other nations they know nothing. The higher 
branches of Mathematics are never taught in their Schools. 
The attention of the scholar is chiefly directed to the com- 
mitting to memory the writings of ancient authors. It is 
considered by the Chinese that the Four Books, and the Five 
Classics, contain the most that it is necessary for a man to 
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know. From these books, texts are taken and made the 
themes of essays, which form the basis of the examinations of 
the student. Dr. Williams, in his excellent work on China, 
entitled The Middle Kingdom, says of Chinese Literature: 
“It is, take it in a mass, a stupendous monument of human 
toil, fitly compared so far as it is calculated to instruct its 
readers in useful knowledge, to their Great Wall, which can 
neither protect from its enemies, nor be of any real use to its 
makers. Its deficiencies are glaring. No treatises on the 
Geography of foreign countries, nor truthful narratives of 
travels abroad are contained in it. nor any account of the lan- 


guages of their inhabitants, their history, or their govern- 


ments. Philological works in other languages than those 
spoken within the Empire are aimost unknown, and will re- 
main so until foreigners prepare them. Works cn Natural 
History, Medicine and Physiology, are few aud useless, while 
those on Mathematics and the exact sciences are much less 
popular and useful than they might be. aud in the great 
range of theology, founded on the true basis of the Bible 
there is almost nothing.’’ 

The boy, when he enters the School-room, is taught to pay 
proper respect to the likeness of Confuicus which adorns it. 
His first duty is to learn the names of a number of Chinese 
characters, each of which isa word. He is simply taught the 
name of the character, and nothing is said about its meaning” 
After a long time spent in this manner, the pupil is told the 
meaning of the character, and how to place it in a sentence. 
A School-room is a nuisance to the neighborhood, as each pu- 
pil strives to outdo the other in shouting aloud the names of 
the characters which he is committing to memory. Some- 
times the boy is stopped from School, before the teacher has 
commenced the process of explaining the meaning of the 
characters, he has committed to memory. He will then be 
able to read aloud fluently from an ordinary book, but will 
not know the meaning of a single sentence. When he has 
learned his lesson, he is called to his teacher to ‘‘back’’ it. 
‘‘Backing the lesson’’ is repeating the lesson aloud with the 
back towards the teacher. This is done to prevent the boy 
from looking on the book, which lies open on the table before 
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the teacher. The most of the time of the pupil for several 
years, is spent in committing to memory the Chinese classics. 
These contain moral precepts and instructions respecting one’s 
conduct in life—rules for the administration of government— 
an account of the combination of the Yin and Yang_princi- 
ples of nature which is a sort of Philosophical work, on Na- 
tional Odes, a Ritural Remembrances, and Historical notices 
of the Chinese. There is a little book not often read in the 
Schools, but quite extensively read at home, entitled The 
Twenty Four Filials. 

In the Chinese Repository, Vol. 6, p 131, there are trans- 
lations of extracts from this work. We copy two of them: 

‘*In the days of the How dynasty lived Kohkin who was 
very poor. fle had one child three years old ; and such was 
his poverty that his mother usually divided her portion of 
food with this little one. Koh says to his wife, we are so 
poor that our mother cannot be supported, for the child di- 
vides with her the portion of food that belongs to her. Why 
not bury this child? Another child may be born to us, but a 
mother once gone will never return. His wife did not venture 
to object to the proposal ; and Koh immediately dug a hole of 
about three cubits deep; when suddenly he lighted upon a 
pot of gold, and on the metal read the following inscription : 
‘‘Heaven bestows this treasure upon Koh-Kin the dutiful son : 
the magistrate may not seize it, nor shall the neighbors take 
it from him.” 


‘‘Wu Mang, alad eight years of age, who lived under the 
Trin dynasty was very dutiful to his parents. They were so 
poor that they could not afford to furnish their beds with 
musquito-curtains ; and every summer's night myriads of 
musquitoes attacked them unrestrainedly, feasting upon their 
flesh and blood. Although there were so many yet Wu 
would not drive them away, lest they should go to his parents 
and annoy them. Such was his affection.’’ 

The knowledge of Arithmetic, which is imparted in the 
Schools of the Chinese, is of the most meager character. It 
goes but little beyond the elementary principles. The pupil 
is taught to compute numbers by using an abacus—a wire 
frame on which several balls are strung. Various numerical 
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values are assigned to these. They rather serve to record the 
process of the computation which is carried on in the head, 
than to perform the operation. 

Reading the Chinese characters is an extremely artificial 
affair. The written characters are, asa general thing pro- 
nounced when read from a book, in such a manner that one 
who has never learned to read, could not possibly understand - 
what the reader might be saying. It is useless for a learned 
man to read aloud for the instruction of the common people. 
Before such a one could be understood, he must retranslate 
the language of the book into the colloquial. 

The characters used in the books, are such that they can be 
understood by educated Chinese in any part of the country. 
A Canton man cannot understand a Shanghai man in com- 
mon conversation, yet each can read and understand the same 
hook. The character for the verb come, the one would call 
lay, and the other Joi; yet each would get the same idea from 
the word. 

The direction so often given in our schools, ‘‘Read as if you 
were speaking,’ can never be given to a Chinese boy so long 
as the present system of writing prevails. The Chinese pu- 
pil has no occasion for a spelling book. Hach word in the 
language he learns by itself. When he is taught to write he 
separates the character into certain radical forms, and these 
aid him in retaining its name in his memory. Writing is a 
laborious task. It is done with a brush made of very fine 
hair neatly inserted into a bamboo handle. The ink ie solid. 
We use it in this country for drawing and call it India ink. 
The teacher moistens the stick of ink with water and rubs it 
upon a smooth stone slab, until it is of the required consis- 
tency. The brush is dipped in this and the characters are 
speedily and neatly formed. ‘To write Chinese characters pro- 
perly, requires constant and careful practice for many years, 

Hue, in his interesting book of travels in the Chinese Em- 
pire, gives an account of a Chinese School. He says: 

‘The chief branch of instruction in the Chinese Schools is 
that of reading and writing, or painting the Chinese charac- 
ters. To exercise the hand of the pupil, they oblige him to 
practice first the elementary forms that enter into the compo- 
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sition of a letter, and then to proceed gradually to more com- 
plicated operations. When he can make a firm and easy 
stroke with a pencil, beautiful éxamples of various styles of 
writing are given him to copy. The master corrects the work 
of the pupil in red ink, improving the badly drawn letters 
and pointing out the various beauties and imperfections in the 
copy. 


“For the knowledge and good pronunciation of the charac- 
ter, the master at the beginning of the lesson, repeats a cer- 
tain number to each pupil according to his capacity. They 
then all return to their places, repeating their lesson in a 
chanting tone, and rocking themselves backward and forward. 
The uproar and confusion of a Chinese school, in which every 
pupil is vociferating his own particular monosyllables in his 
own particular tone, without at all troubling himself about 
his neighbor, may be easily immagined. While they are 
thus chanting and rocking about, the master of the School, 
like the leader of a band, keeps his cars pricked and attentive 
to all that is going on, shouting out his amendments from 


time to time, to those who are missing the true intonation. 
As soon as the pupil thinks he has his lesson perfectly im- 
pressed on his memory, he goes to his master, makes a low 
bow, presents his book, turns his back and repeats what he 
has learnt. This is what they call pey-chou, ‘turning the 
back on a book,’ that is saying a lesson.” 


Hue also says : 


“The pupils in the Chinese Schools learn their books (the 
nine books we have referred to) by heart, without troubling 
themselves with the sense or meaning of the author; and if 
they attach any ideas to his words, they are indebted merely 
to their own sagacity. It is only when they are capable of 
repeating the whole from one end to the other, that the mas- 
ter sets to work to develope the text, word by word, and give 
the necessary explanation , and the philosophical opinions of 
Confucius and Meng-tye are then expounded in a manner 
more or less superficial, according to the age and capacity of 
the pupil.”’ 


Hue calls the nine books, the five sacred and four classical 
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books, and says that these are the basis of all science among 
the Chinese. 

i have thus hastily redeemed my pledge to prepare a sketch 
of Chinese Schools, and of the studies of the youth of the 
vast Empire of China. May the time speedily come when 
the knowledge of the glorious gospel of the Son of God shall 
prevail in all that mighty Empire. Then will its Schools be- 
come objects of admiration to the world, and the lessons 
taught there be worthy of rememberance. T. 


TOO MUCH EXPECTED OF FEMALE GRADUATES. 


By Miss Satum E. Harvarp, of the Graduating Class of the Monroe 


Female University, Forsyth, Georgia. 


We live in a very peculiar age, in an age in which more 
error prevails than in any of equal light and knowledge, in 
the whole history of the world. It is particularly and char- 
acteristically distinguished, for its extremes in every depart- 
ment of thought, and among the multiplicity of misconcep- 
tions, none approximate more closely to ultraism, than the 
general opinions formed of the attainments of graduates. In 
the views of many, to graduate is to lay claim to the most 
extensive acquisitions of science and knowledge in general. 
They suppose that the young lady who bears off a diploma 
from any of our Colleges, has reached the summit of all liter- 
ary attainments, and has mastered in the brief space of four 
years, the boundless range of thought, and there is nothing 
left her in her future days, but to contemplate in pleasing re- 
view the great attainments of her early years. She is expected 
to be familiar with every subject, from the drawing room to the 
President’s Cabinet, comprehending in this extensive require- 
ment, exquisite skill with the needle, brush and pen, and a 
thorough acquaintance with all domestic duties, and rich 
stores of knowledge in every division of science. 
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She must sing like a nightingale and understand the ab- 
struse science of music as thoroughly as did Durante, Lasso, 
Handel and Mozaet. She must be abie to sketch at a glance, 
cloud and sunshine, and add freshness and beauty to nature’s 
landscape: paint in living hues the colors of the rainbow, 
and give light toa sunbeam on canvass: converse with the 
fluency of De Stael and Coleridge, write with the accuracy of 
Kame and Addison, and demonstrsie the intricate problems 
of Mathematics with the genius of Newton, LaPlace and 
Euler. 

She must likewise be as familiarly acquainted with Geo- 
graphy ws Capt. Cook or Le Brun, and should she be so un- 
fortunate as to iorget the name and location of a town of one 
hundred inhabitants, or of any creek upon which a canoe can 
float. or of a single hill about which any traveler has been 
whimsical enough to write, she is at once pronounced un- 
worthy of her diploma, and Female Colleges are immediately 
set down as humbugs, calculated to do nothing more than to 
cheat young ladies out of a good education. She must step 
out of College with the knowledge of the experienced matron 


of fifty years, and be an adept in the culinary art, and a per- 


fect prodigy in domestic economy, She must not be ignorant 
of the preparation of any eatable, from acorn cake to that 
heterogeneous anomaly fixed up by Ned Brace, in the Georgia 
Scenes. 

She is expected to understand all about the cutting, and 
fitting, and making of every garment from a pair of Turkish 
trowsers to the mysterious and gorgeous robe of Aladin. She 
must know all about the loom and the spinning wheel, and 
be able to tune and play upon these domestic hand organs 
when not entertaining company in the parlor. There is noth- 
ing about which she can be ignorant and escape the reproach- 
es of rapacious and malignant critics. 

It is not to be expected that a single essay will root out this 
deep seated and popular error, but it is not amiss to direct the 
attention of reasonable minds to the true position of gradu- 
ates. Schools and Colleges are intended to do no more than 
to lay the foundation of a genuine education ; and if this can 
be attained the most incalculable benefits will result to the 
world. 
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The young lady who leaves-College atter the completion of 
a regular course, has only gathered the materials out of which 
in after days, she is to construct the beautiful mental super- 
structure, she has only served out the time of her apprentice- 
ship and it will require a lifetime of patient study to make 
her a scholar 

‘Yo suppose that any one could be a scholar at sixteen or 
twenty, even with all the energies and perseverance that could 
be laid under contribution, is but to give expression to a total 
ignorance of what constitutes a scholar. The mind must be 
matured, before it can grasp the more abstruse and complex 
science. As reasonably might we expect the soft and tender 
muscles of the child, to do the labor and display the herculean 
strength of the stalwart blacksmith, as that the young lady 
of tender years, should give exhibitions of learning and 
thought commensurate with older and more experienced heads. 


And yet who does not expect her to answer correctly every 


question that may be propounded to her in her final examina- 
tion? Kxperienced teachers, thoroughly posted on all diffi- 
eult points, subject her to the refining ordeal, and sift the 
vast 1ange of studies from the Preparatory Class to the 
Senior, now changing the form of the question and then 
masking the idea to be ferreted out, and yet should a young 
lady, through this running gauntlet, make but a single mis- 
take, she is at once immolated upon the altar of public 
opinion. The peculiar circumstances of the hour, strangers, 
her examiners, the agitation consequent upon her appearance 
before a large audience, the trembling dread of a failure, and 
the probability of being laughed at by the thoughtless and 
disrespectful, all contribute to distract her mind and multiply 
the chances for her memory to prove treacherous or her judg- 
ment unsafe, and yet she must not fail in a single instance, 
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I see it, you would ask me what [ have to say for inyself 
for dropping the hammer and taking up the quill, as a mem- 
ber of your profession. I will be honest now, and tell you 
the whole story. I was transposed from the anvil to the edi- 
tor’s chair by the genius of machinery. Don’t smile, friends, 
it waseven so. If had stood and looked for hours on those 
thoughtless, iron intellects, those iron-fingered, sober, supple 
automatons, as they caught up a bale of cotton, and twirled 
it, in the twinkling of an eye, into a whirlwind of whizzing 
shreds, and laid it at my feet in folds of snow-white cloth, 
ready for the use of our most voluptuous antipodes. ‘They 
were wonderful things, those looms and spindles; but they 
could not spin thoughts ; there was no attribute of Divinity 
in them, and | admired them, nothing more, They were ex- 
cessively curious, but i could estimate the whole compass of 
their doings and destiny in finger power; so [ went away, 
and left them spinning-—cotton. 

One day I was tuning my anvil beneath a hot iron, and 
busy with the thought that there was as much intellectual 
philosophy in my hammer as in any of the enginery a-going 
in modern times, when a most unearthly screaming pierced 
my ears; I stepped to the door, and there it was, the great 
Iron Horse! Yes, he had come, looking for all the world 
like the great Dragon we read of in Scripture, harnessed to 
half a living world, and just landed on the earth, where he 
stood braying in surprise and . indignation at the ‘‘base use’’ 
to which he had been turned. I saw the gigantic hexapod 
move with a power that made the earth tremble for miles. ! 
saw the army of human beings gliding, with the velocity of 
the wind over the iron track, and droves of cattle traveling in 
their stables at the rate of twenty miles an hour towards their 
city slaughter-house. It was wonderful. The little busy 
bee-winged machinery of the cotton factory, dwindled into in- 
significance before it. Monstrous beast of passage and bur- 
den! it devoured the intervening distance, and wedded the 


cities together! But for its furnace heart and iron sinews, it 
was nothing but a beast, an enormous aggregation of horse- 
2 
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power. And I went back to the forge, with unimpaired rever- 
ence, for the intellectual philosophy of my hammer. 

Passing along the street one afternoon, I heard a noise 
in an old building, as of some one puffing a pair of bellows. 
So, without more ado, I stepped in, and there, in a corner of 
aroom, I saw the masterpiece of all the machinery that has 
ever been invented, since the death of Tubal Cain. In its 
construction, it was as simple and unassuming as a cheese 


press. It went with a lever—with a lever, longer, stronger 
than that with which Archimedes promised to lift the world. 
‘Tt is a printing press,’’ said a boy standing by the ink 
trough, with a cueless turban of brown paper upon his head. 
‘¢ A printing press!’’ I queried musingly to myself. “A 
printing-press ! what do you print?’’ I asked. ‘‘Print!’’ 


said the boy, staring at me doubtfully ; ‘‘why, we print 
thoughts.”’ ‘Print thoughts !’’ I slowly repeated after him ; 
and we stood looking for a moment at each other in mutual 
admiration—he, in the absence of an idea, and I in pursuit 
of one. But I looked at him the hardest, aud he left another 
ink-mark on his forehead, from a sympathetic motion of his 
left hand, to quicken his apprehension of my meaning. 
‘‘Why, yes,’’ he reiterated, in a tone of forced confidence, as 
if passing an idea, which, though having been current a hun- 
dred years, might still be a counterfeit, for all he could show 
on the spot,—‘‘we print thoughts to be sure.’’ 

‘¢ But, my boy,’’ I asked in honest soberness, ‘‘what are 
thoughts, and how can you get hold of them to print them ?”’ 
‘‘Thoughts are what comes out of the people’s minds,”’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘Get hold of them, indeed! Why, minds aren’t 
nothing you can get hold of, nor thoughts either. All the 
minds that ever thought, and all the thoughts that minds 
ever made, wouldn’t make a ball as big as your fist. Minds, 
they say, are just like air, you can’t see them; they don’t 
make any noise, nor have any color; they don’t weigh any- 
thing. Bill Deepent, the sexton, says, that a man weighs 
just as much, when his mind has gone out of him, as he did 
before. No, sir, all the minds that ever lived wouldn’t weigh 
an ounce troy.”’ 

‘Then how do you print thoughts?’ I asked. “If 
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minds are thin as air, and thoughts thinner still, and make 
no noise, and have no substance, shade, or color, and are like 
the winds, and, more than the winds, are anywhere in a mo- 
ment—sometimes in heaven, and sometimes on the earth and 
in the waters under the earth—how can you get hold of them ? 
how can you see them when caught, or show them to 
others ?”’ 

Ezekiel’s eyes grew luminous with a new idea, and push- 
ing his ink-roller proudly across the metallic page of the 
newspaper, he replied: ‘‘Thoughts work and walk in things 
what make tracks ; and we take them tracks, and stamp them 
on paper, or iron, wood, stone, or what not. ‘hat is the way 
we print thoughts. Don’t you understand ?”’ 

The pressman Jet go the lever, and looked interrogatively 
at Ezekiel, beginning at the patch on his stringless bro- 
gans, and following up with his eye to the top of the boy’s 
brown paper buff cap. Ezekiel comprehended the felicity of 
his illustration, and wiping his hands on his tow apron, grad- 
ually assumed an attitude of earnest exposition. I gave him 
an encouraging wink, and so he went on. 

‘*Thoughts make tracks,’’ he continued impressively, as 
if evolving a new phase of the idea by repeating it slowly. 
Seeing we assented to this proposition inquiringly, he stepped 
to the type case, with his eye fixed admenishingly upon us. 
‘‘Thoughts make tracks,’’ he repeated. Arranging in his left 
hand a score or two of metal slips, ‘‘and with these here let- 
ters we can take the exact impression of every thought, that 
ever went out of the heart of a human man; and we can print 
it too,’’ giving the inked form a blow of triumph with his 
fist, ‘“we can print it too, give us paper and ink enough, till 
the great round earth is blanketed around with a coverlid of 
thoughts, as much like the pattern as two peas.” 

Ezekiel seemed to grow an inch at every word, and the 
brawny pressman looked first at him, and then at the press, 
with evident astonishment. ‘‘Talk about the mind’s living 
for ever !’’ exclaimed the boy, pointing patronizingly at the 
ground, asif mind were lying there incapable of immortality, 
until the printer reached it a helping hand, ‘‘why the world 
is brimful of live, bright, industrious thoughts, which would 
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have been dead, as dead as a stone, if it hadn't been for boys 
like me who have run the ink-rollers. Immortality indeed ! 
why people’s minds,’’ he continued, with his imagination 
climbing into the profanely sublime, ‘‘people’s minds wouldn’t 
be immortal if *twasn’t for the printers-—at any rate, in this 
here planetary burying-ground. We are the chaps what 
manufacture immortality for dead men,”’ he subjoined, slap- 
ping the pressman graciously on the shoulder. 

The latter took it as if dubbed a knight of the legion 
of honor, for the boy had put the mysteries of his profession 
in sublime apocalypse. ‘‘Give us one good healthy mind,”’ 
resumed Ezekiel, ‘‘to think for us, and we will furnish a dozen 
worlds as big as this with thoughts to order. Give us such a 
man, and we will insure his life; we will keep him alive for 
ever among the living. He can’t die, no way you can fix it, 
when once we have touched him with these here bits of inky 
pewter. He sha’n’t die nor sleep. We will keep his mind 
at work on all the minds that live on the earth, and all the 
minds that come here to live as long as the world stands.”’ 

** Ezekiel,’ I asked, in a subdued tone of reverence, 
‘will you print my thoughts too?’’ ‘‘Yes, that I will,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘if you will think some of the right kind.’’ ‘Yes, 
that we will,’ echoed the pressman. And I went home and 
thought, and Ezekiel has printed my ‘‘thought tracks’’ ever 
since.—EKlihu Burritt. 


THE LIGHT OF THE AGES. 


An Ode sung at the Inauguration of the Normal and High 
School, Charleston, S. C., May 19, 1859, by Mrs. Gruman. 


os 


When nature, at her primal birth, 
Lay crude and wild, from chaos born, 
A sable pall o’erspread the earth, 
A ‘darkness felt’’ before the dawn. 
Then came the mandate, ‘‘Be there light !”’ 
Young ocean brightened in its flow; 
It kindled up the mountain height, 
And cheered the humble vale below. 
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When man lay plunged in deeper gloom 
That loured around his moral sphere, 
When death, within the unyielding tomb, 
Sealed every hope the soul held dear, 

The ‘Sun of righteousness’’ arose, 
Gave us the Father’s will to know, 
And while it tinged the mountain snows, 
Sought and redeemed the vale below. 


Another cycle sped away ; 
Light dwelt alone in learning’s bowers ; 
Monastic shadows, dim and grey, 
Absorbed man’s intellectual powers ; 
And when the Sun of letters shed 
A fitful lustre, struggling, slow, 
While gleaming on the mountain head, 
it left the vale in mist below. 


But now, Christ’s oriflamme unrolled, 
Floats, rayed with love, o’er earth and sea ; 
And breaking up mind’s crusted mould, 
Thought springs to birth, elastic, free, 
And bids the School, with generous aim, 


Plant becon lights along the land ; 
While hill and valley catch the flame, 
And pass the torch from hand to hand. 
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A MOTHERS INFLUENCE. 


When Benjanin West was but seven years old, he was left 
by his mother on a summer’s day in charge of his infant sis- 
ter. As she lay sweetly slumbering in her cradle, a heavenly 
smile light up the countenance of the little innocent. At- 
tracted by the charms thus created, he felt the instinctive 
passion of his native genious called into action. A pen, ink, 
and paper were lieing on the table, the use of which he had 


learned from seeing his father write. He eagerly seized the 
pen and paper, and with these rude materials made his first 
attempt at portrait painting. Just as he had completed 
his maiden task, his mother returned. Remembering the object 
for which he had been stationed by his sister’s side, as she en- 
tered he endeavored to conceal what he had done. This of 
course attracted her attention, and mother like, she enquired, 
what he had been doing. With great timidity the little fel- 
low produced his picture, if such the drawing might be called. 
His mother examined it for a short time, and turning to her 
daughter, she exclaimed, ‘‘I declare Ben has made a likeness 
of little Sallie,’’ and throwing her arms around his neck, she 
fondly kissed him. He was so much encouraged by this, that 
he promised her a drawing of a flower she held in her hand. 
The next year, a cousin living in Philadelphia having be- 
come acquainted with his fondness for drawing, sent him a 
box of colors, and pencils with some canvas prepared for the 
easel. He was so delighted with these, that on retiring to 
rest, he placed them on a chair by the side of his little bed 
where he could feast his eyes on them in the morning as he 
awoke. He took all his materials into an upper chamber, 
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and so completely was he absorbed in his favorite occupation 
that he forgot all about school. His mother suspected that 
the box was the cause of his neglect of his books. Going 
into his chamber she found him busy at his picture, and was 


about to repremand him for neglecting his studies, but as her 
eye fell on some of his composition, she was so pleased with 
them that she loaded him with caresses and promised to se- 
cure his father’s pardon for his neglect of school. The im- 
mortal artist after his reputation was established, used to say, 
‘“‘My mothers kiss made me a painter.’’ 

In closing this little narative, we can but reflect on the 
potency of kind words. An encouraging look, a smile from 
the parent has often stimulated the child to the accomplish- 
ment of that which, he thought impossible. Who can tell 
the influence of a frown and bitter words on children, or de- 
pict their influence in their downward course? A mothers 
kindness would have made Byron almost an angel of light, 
but tortured by her neglect and sarcasm, he died almost a 
fiend. Percy. 


PATIENCE. 


A STORY FOR MOTHERS. 


’ 


“Try again,’ said Mrs. Brown, encouragingly. 

“T have tried again, and still again, until I am fairly dis- 
couraged, and its of no use.”’ 

‘““Every day,” Mrs. Edwards had proceeded thus far, 
when romping little Jenny, a merry child of six years, burst 
into the room, followed by Willie, two years younger, who» 
in his eager haste, stumbled over the baby, seated upon the 
carpet, and threw him prostrate, upon which the little one 
set up a series of cries and screams in no way pleasant. 

Mrs. E. sat still a moment, with compressed lips, and 
darkening brow; then springing from her chair, she caught 
Willie, and put him out of the room, and closed the door 
violently, saying, ‘““There, don’t let me see you again for an 
hour.’’ Then seizing Jenny by the arm, she placed her, not 
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very softly, upon a chair near the door, and said, ‘‘You are 
enough to craze one, now see if you can behave a moment.’’ 
Picking up baby, she gave him his playthings, not once noti- 
cing the little eager, outstretched arms and sorry look, as she 
left him to himself, and went back to her rocking-chair, and 
her conversation on ler peculiar trials, with these same child- 
ren, who had so rudely interrupted her. 

‘‘There: I declare it is enough to weary the patience of 
Job,’’ said she, passing her handkerchief over her moist brow. 
“Did you ever hear such noisy children? What I shall do 
with them, I’m sure | don’t know ?”’ 

Good Mrs. Brown said nothing, but the rapidity of her 
knitting showed that her mind was busy. She was one of 
Mrs. Edwards’ neighbors, and had come in to pass the after- 
noon. Kind, pleasant, and ioving always, Mrs. E. looked up 
to her, as one of her best and truest friends. More than once 


had her timely advice been of great service. and now she 
‘ to) 


hoped for assistance in her perplexity. Mrs. B. did not speak, 


however, and so Mrs. Edwards kept on. ‘‘I get all worn out 
and discouraged during the day, and when James comes home 
at night, I sometimes begin to tell him over my trials, when 
he just laughs, and tells Jenny what a comfort she is to her 
mamma, frolics with Willie, calling him a jie oy, dances 
baby, and makes him caper and crow; telling me all the while 
how good naiured they allare!!’ Inthe morning they are 
all asleep when he goes away, so he knows but little about 
them ! 

‘Oh dear! when will woman’s troubles be less?"’ Here 
the excited mother stopped to take breath, and looked at her 
friend, who was now knitting as calmly as if there was not a 
child on earth. Thinking Jenny very still, she looked next 
to where she sat her, when lo, she was gone. ‘l'aking advan- 
tage of her mother’s excited talk, she had stolen softly out to 
join her brother. This did not tend to calm Mrs. E., who 
started immediately in pursuit. She found them both in the 
back yard, running to and fro, falling down, now and then 
by way of variety, and greatly to the detriment of white pants 
and aprons. Shaking Willie, and saying sharply, ‘‘Look at 
your clothes, you careless child,’’ she left him, and took Jenny 
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into the house, seating her upon the chair again, at the same 
time giving her three or four smart blows upon her cheek, 
saying, ‘“‘Now see if you can sit still; I’ll learn you not to 
sly off so, Miss.’’ Once more she seated herself, when baby 
finding all his playthings beyond his reach, and, tired, also: 
of sitting upon the floor so long. commenced crying, and she 
must get up again and take him. 

Just then Willie came in with a huge rent in his apron, his 
face red with temper and excitement, and wanted water. 
“Oh! dear, dear,’’ sighed poor Mrs. E. Aunt Brown kindly 
offered to get the weter, and going into the kitchen, she not 
only gave him to drink, but bathed his face and head in the 
cool water, and the little fellow was soon at his play again, 
while Aunt Brown sought the sitting room. Jenny sat in 
the chair, her curly head thrown back, and the traces of tears 
upon her plump fat cheeks—fast asleep! She could not sit 
still awake, so nature came to her relief. ‘Taking her in her 
arms, Mrs. Brown said, ‘‘Katie, where shall I lay her ?’’ 
Mrs. E. started from her study; all her anger vanished at 
seeing Jenny asleep, and she quickly placed a pillow upon the 
sofa, and she was lai? down. The baby, too, soon followed 
his sister’s example, and was laid upon the other end of the 
same sofa, and Mrs. E., with a sigh of relief, turned to her 
sewing. 

Then Mrs. Brown spoke. Her large brown eyes were filled 
with tears, her lip quivered, as she said, ‘‘Katie, shail I teil 
you a story?’ Mrs. I. nodded assent, and she commenced : 
‘*Years ago I learnt the lesson.you must learn. I hada hus- 
band then, and three dear little ones. I was young, energet- 
ic, impatient, and nervous. ‘The noise of my children dis- 
turbed me. I wished them to be quiet and thoughtful like 
men and women. One day, not feeling well, their noise dis- 
turbed me even more than usual, and I sent the two oldest 
out to play. In a little while, Jamie, my second child and 
only boy, came running in rough and boisterous, as he always 
was. He carelessiy hit my armas I sat sewing, and I pressed 
my needle deep into my finger. The pain and provocation’ 
unnerved me, and I raised my hand and struck him on his 
head a blow that sent him far from me, at the same time say- 
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ing, with my voice choked with passion, ‘Now be more care- 
ful.” He put his hand to his head, burst into tears, and left 
the room. I was sorry I struck him; I did not intend to in- 
flict so severd a blow; my conscience smote me a few mo- 
ments, and then the event passed from my mind. He played 
out till tea time. I had recovered my usual good spirits, and 
at the table noticed Jamie’s wit and fun as he played with 
his father. When I undressed him, I called his father’s at- 
tention to his looks, so rosy and healthy. He repeated his 
little prayer, kissed me, said sweetly, ‘‘Good night, mamma,’’ 
and was soon asleep. About nine o’clock he woke up scream- 
ing, and I saw him sitting up trying to ward off some imagin- 
ary blow. His eyes were open, but he did not know me. I 
took him in my arms. His hands were hot and dry, his lips 
parched. All night we watched by his couch, listening to his 
piteous. cries. ‘Don’t whip Jamie, mamma, don’t whip 
Jamie, he is so sorry ;’ and then he would place his little hot 
hands upon his head, and cower down, as though the blow 
was coming. O! Katie, the anguish of that night! How 1 
prayed for his life. How I begged torgiveness for that 
thoughtless blow. I knew it was the first cause of his sick- 
ness, and, if he died, the cause of his death, and I—I—his 
own mother, had dealt it. But reason at length returned. 
He had a long and tedious fever, but recovered. God heard 
my prayer, and I never struck another blow in the heat cf 
passion. My simple tale is finished, Katie, and you can draw 
your own moral; but let me tell you one thing. You must 
have patience, and try again and again, before you can over- 
come the difficulties of managing noisy children; and God 
grant you may never have such a lesson as I had.’’ 

Katie’s tears were flowing fast, and she went to the still 
sleeping Jenny, almost fearing she should find her sick. 
When little Willie came in, tired and sleepy, she rocked him 
on her breast, and talked softly to him, while he wondered in 
his child-brain, ‘‘what made mamma cry.’’ When Jenny 
and Willie were both quietly sleeping side by side in their 
cosy crib, Mrs. E. sat at her sewing alone. Aunt Brown had 
gone home, and she had time for reflection. She shuddered 
as she thought of her own ungovernable temper, and the 
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many, many angry, needless blows she had given her little 
ones, and she firmly resolved, with the help of God, to sub- 
due that temper. She did it, and also learned the great 
secret of governing children,—‘‘Govern yourself first. Seldom, 
if ever, ra:se your voice in reproving them. Speak earnestly, 
slowly, and sofily, if you would have them heed you. Never 
vaise your hand in passion. You will repent it if you do.’’ 

In time, Katie Edwards had three as quiet, pretty children 
as any mother can boast of. Her face was always wreathed 
in smiles, her eyes brimmed over with love. Her husband 
heard no long, doleful tales about naughty children, and a 
discouraged mother. Their home is now a pleasant and hap- 
py one. ‘‘Go thou and do likewise.’’—Mass. Teacher. 


PUSHING ON. 
A PLEA FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


‘Push him on, Mr. Lee—push him on; that is all you have 
got todo. I don’t mind terms; only you push him on, and 
keep him well up tothe mark. And don’t be afraid of giv- 
ing him plenty of lessons, Mr. Lee ; he’s a clever, active boy, 
and that’s the only way of keeping him out of mischief. No 
use sending children to school to idle their time away—that’s 
my view of the case. Education is a fine thing, Mr. Lee—a 
very fine thing—and I mean Frank to be ascholar. Hard 
work and plenty of it—that was the way when I was a boy. 
I was kept at it morning, noon and night; and see what it 
has done forme. Yes, Mr. Lee, push him on, and I shall be 
proud of him ‘some day.’ And having thus given his view 
of the case, Mr. Denton took up his hat, and wishing the 
teacher good morning, went to his ware-house.’ 

Mr. Denton was a wealthy merchant in the town of H ; 
aman very much looked up to and respected—a man who 
paid the best price for everything, and consequently expected 
the best article ; no better kind of goods were to be met with 
anywhere than those turned out of his warehouse at H——. 
He also paid the best price for education, and in consequence 
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expected the best article, and plenty of it too. No advocate 
he for sending children to schools where they left at four 
o'clock, and had holidays three times a week. He was quite 
right when he said that education had done « great deal for 
him, ‘Hard work, and plenty of it,’ had laid the foundation 
of his present standing ; it had his sphere in which he moved 
—to use his own word, it had ‘made a manof him.’ What 
should it not do for the delicate, explaced him at the head of 
one of the most flourishing concerns in H ; ithad mould- 
ed his rough, firm nature into a form somewhat more befitting 
the elegancies of citable sensitive little Frank, was a question 
not yet answered. 


‘Now, my dear, where are your books? You must work 
hard to-night, for we are late with tea, and if you don’t mind 
you will not have your lessons ready for Mr. Lee by to-mor- 
row morning,’ 

‘Oh, mamma, mayn’t I just go into the garden a little first, 
it does look so fine, and I haven’t had time to go in all day. 
Mayn’t I go in, mamma ?’ 

‘No my dear; you must wait till the lessons are done. You 
know you must push on have them perfectly done. Lessons 
first and play afterwards you know—that is the way to bea 
scholar.’ 

Frank looked with a sigh at the grass-plot, and his hoop, 
lying so temptingly there, under the elm tree; then fetching 
his books out of the hall, and cleaning his slate, he com- 
menced operations. 

“What lessons have you to-night dear ?’ 

‘English history, mamma; and parsing, geography and 
composition, and Latin grammar, and French verbs, and then 
this sum in fractions to prove!’ and the little fellow sighed 
again, and looked at his hoop. There was no play to-night, 
at any rate. 

‘There, 1 think I know it now,’ said he; and laying his 
tiny hand on the page, so as to hide the words, he began to 
recite his geographical lesson. The reader will not be sur- 
prised to learn his childish pronunciation of the alien words 
was such as Mr, Lee’s German, professor would hardly have 
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commended ; neither will we inquire too impertinently int» 
the value and permanance they conveyed : 

‘The Thurigian States comprise the grand dutchy of Sach- 
sen Weimar Eisanach, the three Sachsen dutchies of Co- 
bourg Gotha, Meiningen and Alterburg, the two Reus prin- 
cipalities of Greitz and Schleitz, and the two Schwartzenburg 
principalities of Rudulstadt and Soudershouzen. Their united 
areas are 5,934 square miles, with a population of 970,000.’ 
There, I’m giad I’vedone with that. Now for the sum.’ 

For awhile nothing was heard but the scratching of the 
pencil and a gentle rustling sound, as the breeze blew the 
long flower-starred jasmine branches across the widow. 

‘Oh, mamma, my head does ache; can’t I finish this sum 
to-morrow, or ask Mr. Lee to excuse it ?’ 

‘No, dear; it must be done. You know papa wishes you 
to push on, and learn as much as you can.’ And Mrs. Denton 
put another leaf into her Berlin work, and went on with 
‘Queechy.’ 

The little fingers closed over the pencil once more, and the 
sleepy eyes bent down on their task. But time conquers most 
things ; and when eight o’clock struck the last lesson was 
mastered, the last verb learned, the last line construed ; and 
with a languid ‘good night, mamma,’ and a confused con- 
glomeration of Sachsen dutchies, verbs, fractions, parts of 
speech, and Latin numbers, Frank went up stairs to bed. 

‘Lessons all prepared?’ said Mr. Denton, as he came in 
from business, and stretched himself in the great easy chair. 

‘Yes all of them. Don’t you think, my dear, Mr. Lee 
pushes Frank on a little too fast? You know he is but a child 
yet—not nine years old—and he does not seem well; be- 
sides ‘ 

‘Nonsense, my dear, nonsense. Why, whenI was a boy, 
I did twice as much. I mean to ask Mr. Lee next quarter 
about his learning Greek. He’s aclever child, and it’s a pity 
he should not be kept up to the mark; besides, you know, 
he’ll never get on when he goes to the grammer school with- 
out a good knowledge of the classics, and I’m determined to 
make a scholar of him—nothing like keeping children up to 
the mark.’ 
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So the subject passed. Mr. Denton was away on business 
all day, and when he came home Frank was generally gone to 
bed, so he did not notice the heavy eye and flushed cheek, nor 
the pale forehead and trembling hand ; he only knew that his 
little boy had begun to construe Cesar and work sums in 
fractions, that he had taken the first prize in history, and 
could match his compositions with those of the biggest boy in 
the school ; he was going to be a scholar, a credit to the fam- 
ily, as Mr. Denton had made up his mind he should be, and 
that was quite sufficient. 

‘From the centre A, at the distance A B, describe the cir- 
cle B C D,’ murmured little Frank, as the tides of sleep drove 
back life’s weeds and pebbles on the bright shores of dream- 
land. Yes, de was ‘pushing on;’ but where? That was an- 
other question altogether. 

There was another grave in H—— cemetery, and the neigh- 
bors, as they read on the marble head-stone the touching in- 
scription, ‘aged eleven years,’ said, very astonishing, isn’t it, 
how soon these clever children always die!’’—British Mother’ s 
Journal. 


BISHOP CAPERS ON CHILDREN. 


The following sensible remarks about children, and chil- 
dren’s amusements, occur in the autobiography of that la- 
mented Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. Wm. 
Capers, D. D. 

** And I say now, let the children be children. Let them 
have their plays in their own way, and choose them for them- 
selves. We only spoil it by interfering. And I say more ; 
away with all sickly sentimentalism, and the cruelty of unna- 
tural constraint. What a deprivation it would have been to 
me at Bellevue to have been refused my traps because it was 
cruel to catch the birds! But I had my traps and never 
dreamed of any cruelty in the matter. My father made the 
first one for me, and taught me how to make them, and how 
to set them, and to choose proper places for them. But he 
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never made a cage for me, nor did I ever want him to make 
one. God has given me the birds to eat, if I could catch 
them, but not to shut them up in cages, where they could do 
me no good. No artificial cases of conscience were made for 
me. I loved the birds. I loved to see their pretty feathers, 
and to hear them sing ; but I loved to taste of their flesh still 
better. And I might do so as inoffensively as a cat, for any- 
thing I was taught. The use gave the measure of right in 
the case. Such as I could not eat I would not catch; and I 
hate to this day the mawkish philosophy which gives to the 
birds the sympathy due to the children. Let the children be 
free and active. Let them have a mind and will. And let 
them have a parent’s faithful guidance; neither the ill-judg- 
ing weakness which is ever teasing them with interjecticns 
that mean nothing, nor the false refinement which, while it 
mus’ have the birds to go free to carol in the groves, makes 
caged birds of the children, nor the tyranny of contraining 
them out of all their simple, gleeful nature, to behave like 
old people.’’ 
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lor the Southern ‘Teacher. 


THE PREMATURE USE OF BOOKS. 


Wo , ie 
Among the growing evils of the present system of educa- 


tion, one of the most flagrant is the premature use of books 
in teaching children. We live in what may be styled the fast 
age of the world. Every thing must conform to it. In this 
fast age children are engaged in the study of subjects, which 
up to the present time, were regarded as belonging to riper 
years, and even mature age. The former curriculum is dis- 
carded, and so wonderful is the advancement of the young, 
that the old are made to blush at their ignorance in-the pre- 
sence of little children from the age of five to ten, who are 
able to propound questions on the mysteries of science, and 
converse with the gravity of philosophers. ‘To be convinced 
of the truth of this statement, let any one,educated some ten 
or twenty years since, attend one of the public examinations 
of any one of our modern schools, and they will find to their 
astonishment philosophers from five to eight years old, appar- 
ently acquainted with all the Natural Sciences, anda very 
respectable portion of the Exact. ‘Truly the,children of these 
days and times may be considered as prodigies of letters ! 

But is it a fact that they have a correct knowledge of these 
studies? Are the sanguine hopes of parents as they witness 
the precocious tokens of future greatness ever realised? Are 
the rising generation better educated than their ancestors? 
Is it not palpable that after making all due allowance for the 
advancement of science, that the scholarship of the present 
generation lacks the bone and sinue that preceded it? But we 
are told that new fields of science have been explored, has it 
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been done with the elaborate accuracy and certainty of olden 
times? Were the test made, it is to be feared that they would 
be found wanting. 

It is asked in what does the error in the work of education 
that is now going forward consist? We answer, the prema- 
ture use of books. It is a self-evident truth, that nothing 
contributes more to sound scholarship, than the habit of 
thinking closely on the point to be investigated. If this be 
true, it must follow then, that whatever tends to prevent the 
acquisition of such a habit must necessarily be injurious. We 
ask, what is the character of the books prepared for children? 
Are they such as will lead to the development of thought, 
expand the mind, and in a word, lead the child to think and 
reason for himself. Is it not the fact that they are prepared 
specially for the weak mind of the young, and instead of 
making independent free thinkers, they are dependent on 
their books for every idea they possess? ()uestion them, and 
they will give the authors words, not their own. ‘The very 
strength imparted by such books, only enervates them, and so 
incapacitates them for thinking: before they think at all, they 
are compelled to unlearn what they have already learned. 

It is asked what shall wedo? Shall we let our children 
grow up in ignorance? We answer no, but during that 
period when the mind, like the muscles wants strength, let 
the young be employed in some rational amusement, something 
that will exercise their hands, their arms, and their feet. Let 
them mingle their joyous songs with the birds in the open air, 
and drink in large draughts of this pure element. Let the 
little boys spin their tops, drive their hoops, fly the kite, in a 
word engage in any rational amusement that will promote 
their health, develop a manly form, and habits that will be 
of service to thei in after life. The little girls, and what 
shall we do with them? Let them dress their dolls, arrange 
their mimic tables, &c., &e. The effect of all this will be 
that when at a proper age books are placed in their hands, 
they will take hold of them advantageously, and instead of 
being disgusted, they will contract a fondness for them, 
and become students for life. No greater mistake was 
ever made, than to suppose the child must be taught from 
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books from the period that it commences to talk. Many of 
the most profound scholars and statesmen were self-made men, 
and entirely without the aid of books until their reasoning 
powers were developed. Unfettered by artificial rules, they 
made rules for themselves. Such would be the case of thou- 
sands of others, were children left alone, instead of being tor- 
tured with that senseless puerile trash that comes to us under 
the head of ‘‘Simple Lessons for Simple Children,’’ by Peter 
Simpleton. Let a proper course be pursued, and the young 
will learn to love their books, instead of dreading them ; and 
the school-room will be a place of pleasant resort, and not of 
terror. Porto. 


For the Southern Teacher. 
READING. 


I send you an article, which I found credited to ‘‘ Teacher’s 
Institute,’’ on the subject of Reading. it is short, and 


to the point; I want every teacher to read it himself, and 
then to impress it on his and the memory of his pupils. Let 
him do it if it takes a week, it will be time well spent.— 
Hinter. 


‘Tn actual life we read, we read for our own information ; 
we read for the sake of catching the sentiment. Hence, 

1. It is far more important (and far more difficult) to teach 
classes to read understandingly, than to render them skilful 
pronouncers of the words. I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding * * * than a thousand words 
in an unknown tongue,’’ says the teacher Paul. Yet nine- 
tenths of those commonly taught, to gratify a longing after 
big leather covered reading books, stameringly read ‘‘ten thou- 
sand words in an unknown tongue.’’ Too many teacher never 
dream of asking the question, ‘“‘understandest thou, what 
thou readest ?”’ 

2. Every word of every reading lesson should be thorough- 
ly understood, when the lesson is connectedly read. 

3. For young classes, the teacher ought carefully to ex- 
plain, and familiarly paraphrase every reading lesson, and as 
(an exercise in writing and spelling,) require an accurate 
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transcription of, at least a paragraph or to, as the regular 
preperation for the recitation. 

4. More advanced classes should make this paraphrase for 
themselves, and write it out fairly, learning to use their dic- 
tionary as the companion of all their studies. 

5. The mechanical training of the vocal organs should not 
be based upon the reading lesson, but should stand by itself 
as a mechanical exercise. 

6. All the lessons of school should be treated, as reading 
lessons, and be carefully read aloud by the class before they 
are given up for recitation. 

It must be borne in mind that we define reading as a branch 
of school training, thus: Reading is the art of understand- 
ing the thoughts of others, when they address the eye in 
script or print. Vocal excellence is quite a different attain- 
ment. Our schools too often teach the voice to read, and let 
the understanding go uncultivated in this exercise.’’ 


——————___ 


NEWSPAPERS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


¢v —_ 


Until the plan receives an impartial trial at the hands of 
every family, the inestimable benefits accruing to an intelli- 
gent family of boys and girls from the regular reading of 
newspapers, will never be realized. Among the members of 
a household no guest should receive a heartier welcome than 
the village weekly or the city daily. Even from the columns 
of the village newspaper, there may be gleaned much of human 
character, historic lore, and choicest- literature, not found 
within the gilded tomes of pedantic erudition. Important 
public measures, great philanthropic questions of the day, 
critical essays, transient epitomes of an exalted literature, 
speeches and sayings of illustrious characters, expositions of 
political and religious principles, the apt fun, the laughter 
provoking jest, the sarcastic thrust, all these afford a fund of 
information in which something can be found, that may be 
relished by the daintiest literary palate. 

We know of a certain one who, prides himself in being an 
educator of the youthful idea, who being impressed with the 
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great utility to a family of the newspaper, determined to test 
its effect in the Schvol-Room, upon the merry band collected 
there. For this experiment he selected a certain table in his 
School-Room, called the ‘‘Reading Table.’ Upon this table 
was daily placed a fresh newspaper, and sometimes three or 
four. Among the papers which regularly occupied a position 
on this table, as they were issued from the press, were ‘‘Har- 
per’s Monthly” and ‘‘Weekly,’’ ‘‘Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper,’ ‘‘Ballou’s Pictorial,’’ ‘‘Gleason’s Pictorial,’’ 
the ‘‘Young Men’s Magazine,’’ an ‘‘Educational Journal’’ 
containing a children’s department, the ‘‘Observer’’ and 
‘*Monitor’’ and such other periodicals as the teacher himself 
was accustomed to read. The first day these papers appeared 
on the table the boys were not exhorted, or advised, to occupy 
their leisure hours in their perusal. They were simply in- 
formed that they were there placed for their benefit. It is 
hardly necessary to say that in a few days this reading table 
was the chief attraction, during hours of recreation in or 
about the School-Room. Those who before were averse to 
engaging in any manner of reading apart from assigned les- 
sons in their text books, were attracted by the spirited engra- 
vings weekly presented by our Northern pictorials, and from 
viewing the pictures were easily attracted to the interesting 
narratives. (Gradually a love of reading and craving desire 
for something to read, was infused into each youthful breast 
and reading became the rage of almost the whole School. It 
was not by any means an unusual sight in returning from his 
dinner, for the teacher to see scattered over the School-Room, 
the greater portion of his pupils, each with a newspaper in 
his hand greedily devouring the very palatable feast of rea- 
son. The teacher would take his seat eyeing with infinite 
pleasure the interesting group of happy faces around him, 
leisurely pursuing the pleasant paths of wisdom. Anon a 
bright smile would beam from the intelligent countenance of 
a little twelve year old as he would request the teacher to list 
to ‘‘such a good joke.’’ The joke was read, everybody had 
listened, now everybody laughed. Another ‘‘would like to 
read the description of the battle of Magenta, and the brave- 
ry of the Zouaves ;’’ another ‘‘wished to give a conundrum 
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for solution ;’’ another ‘‘wanted to tell all about Wise’s great 
balloon ride ;’’ another, ‘‘to read about the Brooklyn Water 
Works Celebration ;’’ and so on, each one having found some- 
thing in his particular paper, he generously desired his fellow 
schoolmates to hear. Besides this, these readings of one after 
the other, originated many inquiries by the little fellows of 
their teacher as to how certain events came about, what he 
thought of Napoleon, what he thought of the War, what 
were balloons made of, and how it was that water could be 
carried so many miles and distributed over a whole city. 
Upon these subjects quite animated discussions would arise. 

Could all this prove otherwise than really beneficial to these 
little School boys? But the results of the above experiment 
by the teacher speak for themselves. 

The following benefits were derived from this newspaper 
reading : 

First, these boys became the best readers in school, read 
with animation, read as if they fully comprehended the im- 
port of what they were reading, read as if it were a pleasure. 

Secondly, they were the most abundantly informed boys in 
the School, always provided with some appropriate illustra- 
tive fact or event touching any mentioned subject, would cite 
the whole history and causes of the European war, and simi- 
lar topics. 

Thirdly, the reading of newspapers lead them to reading 
good books. Reading criticisms of the book incited a desire 
to persue the book itself. 

Fourthly, they became the best composition writers of the 
School. This in fact, was the entire object of the teacher’s 
newspaper experiment. 

Fifthly, the experiment was in a great degree a successful 
promoter of morality among the pupils. Did you never ob- 
serve Schoolboys on a hot summer’s noon, gathering together 
in little cliques around the School yard? More than this; did 
you ever note the character of the conversation carried on be- 
tween the parties in these little gatherings? Obscene lan- 
guage, a town fight, or plots to undermine the teacher’s au- 
thority, these are the general topics of School-boy conversation 
on such an occassion as the above. Need we say that the 
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newspaper experiment completely subverted all this among 
the pupils of that teacher’s school. 

These benefits were those generated in an educational point 
ot view. Newspaper reading in its effects on School boys and 
its almost invisible lightening the hard, worked educator’s la- 
bors, is all we intended to display. There are, it is known to 
all who may have investigated the subject, numerous other 
advantages. We leave it to others to speak of these. We 
will close with this remark, that we candidly believe the 
adoption of this newspaper experiment into every common 
School or Academy, of the country, will generate in each one 
all the above named advantages, and probably a great many 
more, to both teacher and pupil.—TZuscaloosa Observer. 


THE USES AND ABUSES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


GY REV. J. W. PRATT, A. M., PROF! LIT. ENG. UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 
uw (Continued from Page 33.) 

III. If the study of English grammar is not designed or 
adapted to impart a practical knowledge of the correct forms 
of English speech, what is the use of it? and what other 
means can we adopt ? 

Waiving the first of these questions for a moment, in reply 
to the second, I beg leave to present the following suggestions : 

It is universally conceded that the study of the Latin and 
Greek is pursued with a disciplinary end mainly in view. The 
object in teaching the grammars of these languages is not to 
enable the pupils to write and speak them ; although, after a 
long course of instruction, these ends may be incidentally at- 
tained. The dead languages are pursued principally with the 
view of training the intellectual powers. It is true that the 
cultivation of the taste, the acquisition of precision in the use 
of derivatives, the enlargement of the vocabulary, &c., are 
incidental benefits which accrue to the student from his famil- 
iarity with the classical tongues ; but these and many others 
that I might mention are not the controlling aims. The study 
of Latin and Greek is regarded by all educators as a sort of 
intellectual gymnastics, in which the mental faculties are ex- 
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ercised and strengthened ; and this is unquestionably the true 
view. Sad will be the day when Latin and Greek shall be 
banished from our academies and colleges. 

On the other hand, in the study of the modern languages 
of Europe, the end in view is not disciplinary. The avowed 
object in teaching them is to enable the pupil to speak and 
write them with facility. It makes no difference whether or 
not the pupil derives any subjective benefit from them, pro- 
vided he acquires the ability to use them as a medium for the 
communication of thought. That man is accounted a suc- 
cessful teacher of French whose pupils can chatter glibly with 
a Parisian grisette, and be ‘‘ mistaken fora Frenchman.’’ If 
the teacher can accomplish this result, contemptible as it is, we 
demand nothing more from him. 

Here, then, is a broad line of distinction between the study 
of the ancient and modern tongues. The aims are essentially 
different. Now this broad distinction would lead us a priori 
to expect that the methods of teaching the ancient and modern 
tongues would be essentially different. Andsotheyare. The 
object of teaching the classical tongues being to train the 
mind, the Latin and Greek grammers are addressed to the 
mind ; hence, the grammars are philosophical—scientific exhi- 
bitions of the laws of those languages. The object of learn- 
ing the modern languages being conversation and social inter- 
course with those who speak them and read them, the methods 
of instruction are addressed to the ear and to the eye. The 
study of the grammars of the classical tongues is therefore an 
exercise of the intellect; of the grammars of the modern 
tongues, it is an exercise in acoustics and elocution. 

The methods pursued correspond with these aims respect- 
ively. The Latin and Greek are taught, or at least they 
ought to be taught, by means of philosophical grammar-— 
grammar in the true sense of the word. They always had 
been taught in this way until the new-fangled systems of 
McClintock and Crook, and others of the same school came 
into vogue. On the other hand, the French, Italian, German 
and Spanish are now universally taught, not by grammars, 
but by books called ‘‘ Methods or Systems of Instruction.”’ 
No one pretends to teach the French or German by the use of 
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a French or German grammar. Itisthe ‘‘Ollendort Method’’ 
that is all the rage. And there can be no doubt that these 
methods of teaching the modern languages are the true ones. 

Now in the study of the classical tongues, the student is 
taught the laws of the language before he enters upon the 
study of the classical models. He therefore studies these 
grammars as a theory or science ; and in mastering the science 
his understanding is exercised and strengthened in various 
ways. In the prosecution of his studies, he is led to see how 
this theory has been applied in practice ; and in the advanced 
stages of his course he is require: to practice as an art that 
which he has long known as a science. Hence the regular 
order of classical study always has been ; first, the grammar ; 
second, translation and analysis of seutences ; third, sentence, 
construction ; and fourth, composition. In the study of mo- 
dern languages, the order is reversed. Here the aim being 
different, the teacher follows the ‘‘order of nature.”’ The 
method adopted is the easiest and most gradual. Nature, 
true to herself, in the teaching of language, as in every thing 
else, never leads to violent exertion. Nature can afford to 
wait for her results; and the modern teachers of the spoken 
languages of Europe, following her example, begin with the 
simplest forms of speech, and lead the pupil on step by step— 
peu a pue—every day a line upon a line—until they have im- 
parted by this empirical process a definite portion of the con- 
versutional vacabulary, sufficiently copious for all the ordinary 
intercourse of social life. And all this may be done without 
any recourse to other than the simplest principles of gram- 
matical construction. The whole process is avowedly empi- 
rical. It does not profess to be scientific ; it only professes to 
accomplish, in fact, that which the study of grammar only, 
never could achieve. 

Now, no one who has any acquaintance with the facts can 
deny, first, that these teachers do accomplish all that they 
promise ; second, that they do it by addressing the ea, and 
thus secondarily training the organs of speech. Their avowed 
object is to impress certain currents of sound upon the memory 
through the ear, by frequent repetitions of the same forms of 
expression, Hence the everlasting recurrence of the ‘‘ Haben 
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sie,’ and the ‘* Geben mir’’ of the German, and the ‘‘ Avez 
vous du pain,’ and the ‘* Vous avez le sel’’ of the French 
‘¢ Method.”’ 

Thus it appears that in all those systems, in which the ob- 
ject is to teach the pupil to speak and write a language with 
fluency and accuracy, /anyuage is in order to grammar, and 
not grammar in order to language. 

And that this is the true method, when this is the aim, 
both experience and authority concur to prove. I shall not 
incur the charge of pedantry, by long quotations, to prove 
that this is no new doctrine in the world; but shall content 
myself by mentioning the names of Bacon, Locke, Condillac, 
Dumarsais, D’ Alembert, St. Pierre and Dafief as holding the 
same doctrines. Experience and observation come in to dem- 
onstrate the correctness of this position. If you wish a boy 
to learn to speak French, in what better school can you place 
him than the streets of Paris? Take a boy ten years of age 
and put him on the Boulevardes, and then go shut yourself 
up with a real grammar and dictionary of the French lan- 
guage. At the end of a month, come, stand your examina- 
tion with him, and then see which is the greater proficient ; 
which will have the better practical acquaintance with the 
French idioms. The boy will stand at the head of the class, 
without doubt. Now, why, in the name of common sense, if 
we wish to teach a boy English, do we not pursue the same 
method, and so far as the bog is concerned, give grammars to 
the dogs? 

I hear the exclamation coming up trom all parts of the 
house, ‘‘ what! will you encourage the already lamentable 
neglect of the study of English grammar? Will you have us 
abandon the teaching of English simply because we fail to 
teach it successfully ?’’ By no means. I am pleading now, 
not for the grammar, but for that which is the necessary pre- 
paration for the study of the grammar. Let us teach our pu- 
pils grammar as an art first, in order that they study gram- 
mar as a science—a noble science, fit for the study of the im- 
mortal Gods. 

And now, I fancy I hear some say, ‘‘ notwithstanding the 
plausibility of your reasoning, you cannot deny that there are 

5 
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many who do acquire the language and who speak it with ac- 
curacy, by a constant, conscious reference to the grammatical 
principles in which they have been indoctrinated.’’ Of course 
they are. But are you prepared to prove that any one of these 
has made such attainments by means of English grammar 
learned in childhood? I suspect not. I believe, though it is 
not a thing susceptible of proof, that in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, wherever you find a boy that speaks good Eng- 
lish, you will find that he has not learned it from the gram- 
mars at all. I admit that the scholarlike precision which 
characterizes the conversation of educated men, is due to the 
scientific study of the language ; but must our pupils wait to 
be men before they shall speak their mother tongue, when 
every beggar boy in Paris converses in beautiful French, and 
every mechanic and shop-keeper utters sentences as pure as 
the classic inspirations of Fenelon and Lamartine ? 

The truth is, that English, like every other spoken lan- 
guage, must be learned through the ear, and unless it is 
learned in this way long before the young mind can compre- 
hend the principles of grammar, it will never be learned at 
all. The best ‘‘method’”’ of teaching English is an educated 
mother who knows the paramount importance of the early 
training of the senses to correct habits; and the very next 
best ‘‘ method’’ is an educated nurse. If you will pardon a 
reference to my own domestic matters, I will state this fact, 
that I never suffer a servant to use an incorrect expression in 
the presence of my children without rebuking it asa gross 
offence against the rules of my establishment ; and I instruct 
the nurses of my children in the use of English, with as much 
assiduity as the students committed to my charge, and, I am 
sorry to say it, in many cases, with infinitely greater success. 

The best remedy for the growing corruption of our tongue 
would be the education of our negro nurses, and the reforma- 
tion of our own habits at the fire-side and in the school-room. 

Spoken language is learned through the ear. Bad English 
is learned through the ear. It is difficult to see why good 
English may not be learned in the same way. I might refer 
to the corruption of our tongue by means of our newspapers, 
and an uneducated ministry; but I have dwelt upon this 
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point longenough. If all the educated women in our land 
would take the trouble to speak correctly at home, in the 
nursery ; if we could refrain from the ridiculous baby-talk with 
which we entertain our children ; if we could seperate them 
from constant contact with little negroes in the back-yard and 
in the kitchen; if all our school teachers would take the trouble 
to practice the rules of syntax which they teach ; if ministers 
of the gospel would only speak grammatically; then, we should 
need no school-methods for teaching English. The very 
methods by which we teach French and German would be 
constantly applied; and, that too, free of charge. But all 
this issomewhat of adigression. The proposition upon which 
I insist, is, that the art of speaking our language must pre- 
cede the study of our grammar. This view, as we have al- 
ready seen, is sustained by the methods of teaching modern 
languages so generally approved ; it is also confirmed by the 
analogies of all the methods of teaching other arts. We do 
not teach anatomy in order to teach a child the art of walking. 
We cannot teach vocal music, scientifically, until the voice 
and ear have been experimentally trained to the elementary 
sounds. We do not teach spelling in order to talking. We 
do not teach painting by lectures on the prismatic colors, or 
on the theory of art. Now what walking is to anatomy ; 
what solfeggio is to music; what talking is to spelling ; what 
the crayon-exercise is to landscape painting, the art of speak- 
ing English is to English grammar. To reverse this order in 
the elementary study of the language is to ensure the very 
failure which we have all experienced. 

Speaking English is as much an empirical art, in the first 
place, as walking, or talking, or singing by ear. The sen- 
tences we utter in conversation are ¢wnes learned by ear ; and, 
as it is hard to enlearn a tune incorrectly acquired in child- 
hood, even when we become scientifically acquainted with the 
correct melody, so is it difficult to unlearn the familiar sole- 
cisms of childhood even when we know grammar. 

But I must abandon these illustrations, and proceed to an- 
swer the question, ‘‘ What are the best methods of teaching 
the young to speak and write with propriety ?’’ 
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THE SCULPTOR BOY. 


BY BISHOP DOANE, 


Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy, 

As an angel dream passed o’er him ! 


He carved the dream on the shapeless stone, 
With many a sharp incision ; 

With heaven’s own light the sculpture shone— 
He had caught that angel’s vision. 


Sculptures of life are we, as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us— 
Waiting the hour when, at God’s command, 
Our life-dream passes o’er us. 


If we carve it, then, on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 

Its heavenly beauty shall be our own— 
Our lives that angel’s vision. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


6. A’s and B’s estates are valued at $3240, but B’s is only the value 
of A’s. What is the value of each ? 

7. A drover has a lot of oxen and cows, for which he gave $1428. For 
the oxen he gave $55 each, and for the cows $32 each, and he had twice 
as many cows as oxen. Required, the number of each ? 

8%. What fraction is that, if 1 be added to its number, its value is 3; 
or if | be added to its denominator, its value is }? - 

9. It is required to divide 50 into two such parts that § of the larger 
shall be equal to % of the smaller. 
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We return our sincere thanks to the press, for the kind manner we 
have been welcomed to their circle. It is an old saying that ‘kindness 
begets kindness,” 
cate it. 

We are truly glad to find our humble effort to advance the cause 
of home education so warmly espoused. We hail it as the omen of bet- 
ter days and times. The South has slumbered too long over her dearest 
interests ; we have had words for years, we want action. We stand with 
the press, the fearless exponent of Southern principles at home, and in 
school-room—* Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.”’ 


it shall be our pleasure and study Always to recipro- 


Waar 4 Goop Periopicar. May Do.—Show us an intelligent family of 
boys and girls, and we shall show you a family where newspapers and 
periodicals are plentiful. Nobody who has been without these silent 
private tutors can know their educating power for good or evil. Have 
you never thought of the innumerable topics of discussion which they 
suggest at the breakfast table, the important public measures with which, 
thus early, our children become familiarly acquainted ; great philanthro- 
pic questions of the day, to which unconsciously their attention is awa- 
kened, and the general spirit of intelligence which is evoked by these 
quiet visitors? Anything that makes home pleasant, cheerful and chatty, 
thins the haunts of vice, and the thousand and one avenues of tempta- 
tion, should certainly be regarded, when we consider its influence on the 
minds of the young, as a great moral and social blessing.— Hmerson. 

Norice to Susscrisers.—It will be impossible to send receipts, in fu- 
ture to each subscriber, owing to the large number of subscriptions com- 
ing in daily. The receipt of Tue Sovrnern Teacuer, after the money is 
remitted, will be evidence to each subscriber that his money has been 
received, and his name duly entered on the mail book. 


Anonymous Arricies.—Our readers will bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of articles of a controversial character, or any other, un- 
less accompanied by the writers name. When desired his incognito shall 
be strictly preserved. 
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Tue University or ALaAzama.—We present our readers, with a full 
detail of the plan recently adopted, for the improvement of pur State 
University. It may be well enough, but we have but little faith that it 
will accomplish much. There is an incubus imposed on this Institution 
by the State; this removed, and we may look for success. 

The following is the scheme: 

In accordance with a plan, digested previously by the Faculty, and re- 
commended by the President of the University, the following changes 
in the organization of the Institution, were ordered by the Board of 
Trustees, to take effect at the beginning of the next Collegiate year, on 
the 3d of October, 1859. 

These changes are made with a view to adapt the University of Ala- 
bama more perfectly to the wants of all classes of the youth of the State— 
farnishing to some a course of study /ess extensive, and to others a course 
more extensive, than hitherto pursued in the institution:—and with a 
further view to classify the students with more special reference to their 
abilities and previous attainments, thereby increasing the probabilities 
of their success in study. 

I. The course of instruction in the following scheme: 

SCHEME 1—STUDIES PURSUED. 
‘DEPARTMENTS. | CLASS I. CLASS II. cLass 1 


Ethics, &c. 





1 |Mental and Moral Phil- Political Economy. Constitutional Law. 

§| osophy. 

Logic, de. - | |Analysis of Eng. Lan- Rhetoric: Composition Advanced Logic and 

{| guage; Elementary and Oratory. Rhetoric; Criticism. 

{| Logie; Elem. course 
)| in Rhetoric and Comp.) 

Latin, - - - \Cicero ; Horace ; Virgil; Tacitus Cicero; Javenal Quintilion; Seneca; Ro- 

Lat. Composition. |_ Latin Composition. | man Literature. 

Greek, - --- ? Xenophon; Herodotus; Demosthenes & Homer ;|/Plato; Greek Dramatists 
§| Gr. Composition. Greek Composition. | Greek Literature. 

Modern Languages, \ French Grammar and Spanish Grammar and|French or Spanish Lit- 
§| Reader. | Reader. erature. 

Pure Mathematics, Geometry ; Elementary Trigonometry ; Mensu-|Higher Algebra; Calcu- 

Algebra. | yation; Analytical Ge-| lus. 

Natural Philosophy, | \|Expr. laws of equilibri-| ometry. 
{| um and motion, ap-Molecular forces; and|/Mathematic principles 
{ plied to solids, liquids) Astronomy. | of Mechanics and As- 
j and airs. | | tronomy. 

Chemistry and Phil- | \Expr. course of Heat;|Mineralogy and Geolo- Appplied Chemistry. 

osophy, § Electricity; Chem’ry. gy. | 





II. Students may select to enter such of these classes as they choose; 
provided, ; 

lst. That the previous attainments of a Student to warrant his entering 
upon the studies selected, of which, the Head of a Department shall be 
the sole judge, as far as his own Department may be concerned. 

2d. That each Student shall enter three at least of the Departments, 
unless good cause be shown for the relaxation of this requirement. 

3d. That if from any cause whatever it be found upon experiment; 
that a Student has undertaken more than he can successfully aceom- 
plish, the Faculty may at their discretion, require him to discontinue one 
or more studies for the time. 

The requirements for admission into the several classes of the Uni- 
versity, are as follows, to-wit: 

For any Class.—Spelling, Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, (Ancient and Modern,) and Arithmetic. 

Department of Ethics, d&c.—Ciass 1—General preparatory studies, as 
above—and the first Class of the Logic Department. 

Department of Logie, &c.—Cuiass 1.—General preparatory studies. 

Department of Latin —Ctass 1.—Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin Gram- 
mar; Harkness’ Arnold’s lst Latin Book; Cesar’s Gallic War, (Ist 4 
books; Virgil,) (Bucolies and Ist 6 books of AEncid;) Cicero, (4 Orations 
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against Castiline, that for the Manilian law, and that for Archias.) Latin 
Prosody. 

Department of Greek.—Cuass 1.—Jacob’s Reader; Sophocles’ Greek 
Grammar; Mythology. 

Department of Modern Languages;—Cuass 1.—General preparatory stu- 
dies, as above. 

Department of Pure Mathematics.—Ctass 1.—Arithmetic; Algebra through 
equations of 2d degree. 

Department of Natura/ Philosophy. ‘LASS 1.—The studies of the Ist 
Class of Mathematics. 

Department of Chemistry, &ce.—Ciass 1.—General preparatory studies. 

For admission into a higher class of any department, besides the stu- 
dies preparatory to the first class of the same, those of the preceding 
class or classes are required with only the following exceptions: 

1. For entrance into the third class in Natural Philosophy, all the 
studies of the Mathematical Department are required. 

2. The second class in either the Department of Modern Language or 
in that of Chemistry may be entered upon the terms prescribed for 
admission into the first class in the same Departments severally. 

3. The merit roll of each Department according to which its distince- 
tions are to be awarded shall be formed by combinding the scholarship 
of each Student with his grade upon the general conduct roll, in the 
manner that has obtained in the University for the last three years. 

4. Students who complete the studies of any Department, shall receive 
a Diploma of Graduation from said Department, to be conferred in pub- 
lic and the same shall be numbered among the Alumni of the University. 

5. Students who may complete the studies of the first and second 
classes of the several departments, with a grade of scholarship in each 
not less than 50 per cent. of the maximum, shall be entitled to the De- 
gree of Master of Arts and Sciences of the University of Alabama. 

6. Students who may complete the studies of all the classes in the 
several departments, with a grade of scholarship in each not less than 
75 per cent. of the maximum, shall be entitled to the Degree of Master 
of Arts and Sciences of the University of Alabama. 

7. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts or of Bachelor of Arts, 
who enter a class in any Department higher than the first, must stand an 
examination with the lower class or classes, and the grade which may at 
such examination be assigned to them, shall be incorporated in the esti- 
mates of their general average. 

8. Students, whether candidates for the diploma of any department or 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, or for that of Master of Arts, who 
shall attain toa grade of 90 per cent. upon the merit roll of any of the 
departments, shall be considered as attaining in those departments to 
honorable distinction, and their names shall be publicly announced upon 
the day of Commencement, and published in the Annual and Triennial 
Catalogues of the Institutions. , 

The next session of the University will begin on Monday, the 3d of 
October, 1859, at which time, it is important that all applicants for ad- 
mission should promptly present themselves. 


J. W. PRATT, Sec’y of the Faculty. 
Howarp Cotiece.—This Institution under the efficient presidency of 
Rey. H. Ta.sirp, D. D., assisted by an able Faculty is rapidly growing in 
public favor. Changes have recently been introduced, which will have a 
tendency to give it, a still more elevated position. It has already an en- 
dowment fund of nearly $200,000 ; it is the design of the Board of Trus- 
tees to increase this sum to $250,000, at as early a day as possible. 


Westeyan University.—This College is in a flourishing condition.— 
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It is pleasantly situated in North Alabama. Rev. RK. H. Rivers, D. D., is 
President of this Institution. 

Sournern University, anp AusurN CotLece.—These are new Institu- 
tions, and will go into operation this Fall. Both are well endowed, and 
haye able faculties. It is expected they will open with a large number 
of pupils. 

Sprinc Hit Coriece.—This is a Roman Catholic Institution. We 
have heard its name, and this is all we know «bout it. 


GLENVILLE Cotece.—This is a young Institution. We learn that its 
name will be changed to the Browder University, in consequence of a 
douation of $100,000 from a distinguished individual of that name. It 
was money well appropriated. 


Cot.eciate INstituTe.—This Institution is located in Tuskegee, under 
the direction of P. W. Dodson, A. M., assisted by a Faculty equal to most 
Colleges. We remember our visit here with pleasure, and unhesitatingly 
give it as our opinion that students wanting to take a partial course, will 
find the Tuskegee Collegiate Institute preferable to the University of 
Alabama, or any other like Institution. 


Tue Jupson Institute.—This is probably the oldest Female College 
South. No Institution has stood higher, or enjoyed a more liberal share 
of patronage. It is under the direction of N. K. Davis. 


Centinary Fewace Institute.—This Institution is pleasantly located 
in Summerfield. Under the skillful management of its enerjetic Presi- 
dent, Rey. J. T. Montgomery, the premises have been much improved, 
and the College has attained a degree of prosperity unprecedented in its 
former history. Its Societies have two beautiful halls, fited up with taste, 
and elegance. 


Avpurn Femare Cotiece.—This flourishing Institution is under the 
able management of Rev. E. D. Pitts, assisted by a numerous faculty, 
well qualified for the important duty in which they are engaged. The 
success of the past year, gives promise of what may be expected the pre- 
sent. In Home Popularity, it is unsurpassed by any school-within the 
bounds of our knowledge. 


East Ata. Femate Cottece.—This Institution is steadily improving 
under the able management of its enterprising President, W. F. Perry. 
During the past year, he has spent more than $3000 in adding to the com- 
fort and convenience of the premises. Its elegant School Furniture, ex- 
tensive Chemical and Philosophjcal apparatus, and the number and 
quality of the Musical Instruments will bear favorable comparison with 
any Female College South. 


Lownpesworo’ Coueciate Lxstrrvre.—This College has a growing pop- 
ularity at home and abroad. It has never had as large a number of pu- 
pils as some others that might be named, but we are satisfied that it is 
quite as deserving. It is under the able direction of Prof. T. C. Bragg. 
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Tuskecer Femare Cor.ece.—This Institution was crowned with emi- 
nent success at its outset, and has been steadily increasing in patronage. 
The plan of instruction is very thorough—the course asorganised embra- 
ces five years. We discover in the plan of instruction that the Lecture 
System has been extensively introduced. This is certainly an improve- 
ment, and we should be pleased to see it more generally adopted. Rev. 
G. W. F. Price is President of this Institution. 

nes We have presented our readers with a hasty glance of the Male 
Colleges in Alabama, and several of the Female. Of this last class, in 
all probability, we have passed over many of equal excellence. The city 
of Mobile has a system of public education under its own control,— 
Montgomery, Selma, Tuscaloosa, and Huntsville, are characterised for 
the number and excellence of their schools. No State in the South can 


boast of a greater number of Colleges and High-Schools. At present 
Alabama needs a good system of Public Education, and a State Normal 
College. We trust these subjects will be brought prominently before the 


Legislature at an early day. 

In our next number we shall endeavor to give a passing notice of the 
Institutions of Georgia. We want those interested in the cause of Edu- 
cation, to send us Catalogues of every College and Seminary South, and 
to place in our hands such data that we may be able to make full and 
correct statements. 

Tue University or rue Sovru.—We are happy, as will doubtless be a 
great number of our readers, says the New Orleans Picayune, to learn that, 
under the energetic management of Rt. Rev. the Bishops (Polk and EI- 
liot,) of Louisiana and Georgia, the General Commissioners of the Trus- 
tees to canvass for subscriptions some $340,000 of the required $500,000 
has already been obtained for the commencement of this great enter- 
prise. This amount is almost daily increasing, and there is every reason 
to warrant the assurance that within a very few months, if not weeks, 
the entire sum will be made up. This $340,000 has been subscribed by 
some fifty or sixty individuals, in sums of from $1,000 to $4.000; among 
them the last amount has been subscribed by ex-Governor Henry John- 
son, of this Georgia. Several gentlemen in Louisiana and in other States 
have signified their intention, we understand over and above their liberal 
subscriptions, to provide the necessary funds for the endowment of pro- 
fessorships, when the proper time for arranging the working of the insti- 
tution shall have arrived. 

FRANKLIN Cot.ecr, Ga.—A writer in the Columbus Times suggests the 
name of the Hon. Henry W. Hilliard, LL. D., of Alabama, for the Pres- 
idency of the State University, vice Dr. Church, whose resignation takes 
effect in January. 


Statistics or Epucation.—At the recent convention of Teachers as- 
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sembled at Washington, a resolution was passed for the establishment of 
an educational bureau, and a committee of three appointed to memorial- 
ize Congress in relation to the establishment of a national agency through 
which the educational statistics of the States and Territories may be em- 
hodied and distributed throughout the country. 

Howarp Co.tece.—This institution is growing rapidly in public favor. 
It will be gratifying to its friends to learn that Jere. H. Brown, Esq., of 
Sumter Co., who at the last Alabama Baptist Convention so generously 
proffered to support fifty students for the ministry, has recently given 
$25,000 for the endowment of a Theological professorship in the Howard, 

Nationa, Teachers Convention.—This Convention held its annual 
session in Washington City, on the 10th, llth and 12th of August. We 
learn from our exchanges that it was a meeting of much interest. The 
attendance was quite large, and the discussions very interesting. We 
are glad to learn that they have determined to establish a journal, to be 
published at Washington. Several important measures were initiated 
this session, which will doubtless lead to useful results. ‘The next meet- 
ing will be held at Madison, Wis., in 1860. 

Teacuers Conventions.—Uur exchanges contain numerous accounts of 
Teachers Conventions in all parts of the Union. Since our last issue. 
the Alabama Educational Association held its Fourth Annual Session in 
Marion, Rey. J. W. Pratt in the Chair. We were not present, but we learn 
that all was harmonious, and that quite a number of new names were 
added to the roll. 

Associations of this kind are of great utility: the friendly interchange 
of views, tend to develop better plans of teaching, and awaken dormant 
energies. We know of no better means of producing concert of action, 
between teachers and parents. Sections that are without associations of 
this kind, should form them at once. 

Elements of Moral Science. We learn that the Messrs. Sheldon & Co. are 
still adding to their Normal School Series. They have in press, to be is- 
sued in a few days, Dogg’s Elements of Moral Science. 





SUR BOOK TABLE. 


We offer our services to procure for our subscribers, or others, any of 
the books that we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard 
to books, the writer enclosing a stamp to pay the postage. 

Ba~ When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the pub- 
lishers. 


Periodicals. We are indebted to White, Pfister & Co., for Harper, Rus- 
sell, &c., &c. They have on hand constantly the latest and best periodi- 
cals of the day. 

The Southern Field and Fireside. The establishment of this weekly jour- 
nal, inaugurates a new era in the history of Southern Literature. The 
North has had the entire field, almost without a rival. We greet this 
enterprise, as the harbinger of what the South can, and will do. We 
heartily commend it to the patronage of our readers. In size it resem- 
bles the New York Ledger, and is published at the same price, $2.00 a 
year in advance. 

The Courant—A Southern Literary journal, published weekly in Colum- 
bia, S.C. It isa clear headed independent journal; it promises well.— 
We predict for it, a bright future. Terms, $2.00 in advance. 

Tae Epvcationa, Journat.—This is a handsome weekly, devoted to 
Education, Morality, Arts and Sciences, News, &e. Edited by Dr. G. T. 
Wilburn, Forsyth, Ga. We have been a close reader of this paper for 
some time, and take great pleasure in recommending it as one of the 
best family papers published South. It richly merits the wide cireulation 
it enjoys. 

From Robert S. Davis d& Co., Boston. —Green .ear’s Matuematics.—This 
series consists of 

I. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 

II, INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 

Il. COMMON-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 

IV. NATIONAL ARITHMETIC. 

V. ALGEBRA. 

VI. ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 


As the journalist, and practical teacher, it is expected of us that we 
should give our candid opinians of the various text-books placed on our 
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table for review. Under the sense of this obligation, we have taken time 
to examine this series, and compare its relative merits with that of oth- 
ers. As we progressed in this task, we could but note the lucid, and yet 
philosophical character of the arrangement; the clearness, and concise- 
ness of the definitions and rules; the completeness of the illustrations, 
and the great variety, and practical character of the examples. We 
have rarely found in the course of our teaching, a consecutive series so 
happily graded to the wants of Primary, Intermediate, and High Schools. 
In our estimation it is all that is necessary, or could be desired. Both 
author and publishers may congratulate themselves on having prepared 
a course, that will meet the wants of the pupil, and satisfy the demands 
of judicious teachers. 

From G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. Wehster’s Dictionary, Unabridged, 
New Pictorial Edition —We are indebted to the enterprising publishers for 
a copy of this work. On comparing it with a former edition on our ta- 
ble, we discover quite a number of valuable improvements. 

Ist. We note the Pictorial illustrations, of animals, birds, implements, 
plants, architectural decorations, &c., &c. These are finely executed, and 
will assist in understanding the definition of many of the terms in sci- 
ence and art. 2nd. A table of synonyms in which the slight difference 
in the meaning of about 15000 words are pointed out. This table is pre- 
pared with great care, and evinces the ability and good judgment of the 
author, Doct. Goodrich. It is really a valuable addition to the diction- 
ary. 3d. The addition of about 9000 words to the vocabulary. This ad- 
dition is composed principally of new terms, and new combinations, 
created by the progress of science and the growth of the language. 4th. 
The pronunciation of the names of about 8000 distinguished persons of 
modern times, and some minor additions comprising in all about 300 
pages of the same size and style of the original work, We consider its 
value greatly increased by these additions. 

With the recent improvements, we regard it as the most valuable 
Dictionary in our Language. 

From Charles Desilver, Philadelphia. Practical and Progressive Latin Gram- 
mar. By Thomas Clark—We are highly pleased with this work; the plan 
is altogether practical, and admirably adapted to aid those who seek to 
increase an imperfect acquaintance with this language, as well as those 
who desire to refresh their memory after a lapse of years. 

From John P. Jewett d& Co., Boston. The New Liber Primus. A practical 
Companion for the Latin Grammar, and introduction to the reading and 
writing of Latin: on the plan of Crosby’s Greek Lessons. Second Edi- 
tion. 

It is one of the most complete books for young beginners that has 
come under our notice. We heartily endorse the authors plan. In the 
hands of judicious teachers, it will lead the pupil along step by step, and 
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prepare him for a more adyanced course. The superficial, and half edu- 

cated wili have no use for it. 

From Barns & Burr, New York, Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Galic War 
eluciated by English notes, critical and explanatory, and illustrated by 
maps, plans of the battles, views, and a lexicon of all the words con- 


tained in the text. By N.C. Brooks, A. M., President of the Balti- 
more Female College. 


We are indebted to the enterprising publisher for a copy of this beau- 
tifui edition of the “Commentarigs.”’ The scholarship of Prof, Brooks, 
and the neat and tasty manner it is gotten up will ensure it public favor. 
We regard it as a valuable acquisition to the school literature of the day. 
The National Orator. A Selection of Pieces for the use of young students 

in Schools and Academies. By Charles Northend, A. M. 

We have almost any number of books on this subject. They are evi- 
dence of the increased attention given in our Schools and Academies to 
this subject. The volume before us, contains several plates illustrative of 
position, gestures, &c., &c. The exercises are excellent. We regard the 
National Orator as a timely addition to the class of School Speakers. 

New Elementary Algebra; Embracing the First Principles of the Science. 
By Charles Davis, LL. D., Prof. Higher Mathematics, Columbia College. 
Prof. Davis’ Series of Mathematics is justly considered, the most com- 

plete before the public. It embraces all that is valuable in the various 

methods of European instruction improved by the mature suggestions of 
some thirty years of experience. The work before us is one of merit, 
and will be immediately adopted by those using this course. 

From Morton & Griswold, Louisville, Ky’ Goodrich’s Series of School Readers* 
Revised by Noble Butler, A. M. This series consists of 

I. The First School Reader. 72 pp. 16mo. profusely illustrated—lic. 
Il. The Second School Reader, 176 pp. 16mo, profu’ly illustra’d—25c. 
Ill. The Third School Reader, 216 pp. 16mo, profu’ly jllustrat’d—40c. 
. The Fourth School Reader, 264 pp. 12mo, profu’ly illustrat’d—50c. 

V. The Fifth School Reader; 360 pp. 12mo, profu’ly illustrat’d—75c. 

VI. The Sixth School Reader, 528 pp. 12mo, with rhetor’] lessons—$1. 

It will be seen that in the preparation of these, fitness to teach the art 
of reading has been the sole aim ‘of the author. This series is strictly 
progressive. Compared with the volumes preceding and following, each 
book will be found to be carefully adapted to the wants of the pupil, 
nothing passed over or unnecessarily repeated. We cheerfully recom- 
mend them to the favorable attention of teachers of the South, as books 
that will not disappoint their expectations. 

From Philips, Sampson & Co., Boston. Latin Lessons and Tables ; containing 
the analytic and synthetic methods ; consisting of selections from Ce- 
sar’s Commentaries, with a complete system of memorising the Gram- 


mar, Notes, Exercises in translating from English into Latin, Tables, 
and a Vocabulary. By Cyrus S. Richards, A. M. 


It is an excellent book for beginners, thisand ‘‘The New Liberr Pimus,” 
just noticed, without a doubt are two of the best works of the kind 
before the public. In point of merit they are about equal. 
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From Haryer & Brothers, New York, through White, Pfister d& Co. The Bet= 
rams; A Novel, By the author 6f Doctor Thorn. 

In this story the plot unfolds itself so naturally, that the reader scarce- 
ly realizes that he is reading a work of fiction. The moral illustrates the 
folly of amercenary spirit to control one of the most sacred relations in 
life. 


Moore on Ancient Mineralogy. This little treatise is confined to an inquiry 
respecting mineral substances mentioned by the ancients, with occasional 
remarks on the uses to which they were applied. The volume is one of 
modest pretensions, but replete with entertainment and instruction. 


Cosmos; A Description of the Universe. By Alexander Von Hambolt. 
Translated from the German, by E. (. Otte, and W. 8. Dallas, T. L. 8. 
Vol. V. 


This volume completes the work. It will be read with interest. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through White, Pfister & Co. Debates of 
Congres from 1789 to 1856, abrided by Col. Benton. 
Whatever may have been the politics or the foibles of the man, with 
these we have nothing todo. It isa National work, as such all are in- 
terested without respect to party. 


Natural Philosophy ; Embracing the most recent discoveries in the various 
branches of Physics, and exhibiting the application of Scientifie Prin- 
ciples in Every-Day-Life. By G. P. Quackenbos, A. M. 

This work has just come to hand. From the cursorary examination 
that we have been able to give it, in our opinion, in point of adaption to 
the wants of the learner, in text-books of this class, it is without a rival. 
It is fully up to the times—just such a book as we were led to expect 
from the author. 


From Gould & Lincoy, Boston. Lectures on Metaphysics, by Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, Bart. Prof. of Logic, and Metaphysics in the University of 


Edinburgh. 


The republication of Hamilton’s Lectures in this country, will be re- 
garded with special satisfaction by the admirers of this science. Few 
persons with any pretensions toa knowledge of this subject are unac- 
quainted with Sir Wm. Hamilton, asa writer. We have not space to 
present an exposition of Hamilton’s system, or even to discuss its lead- 
ing principles, but we say without the slightest hesitancy, it is a masterly 
work, written by a master. No Metaphysical library would be complete 
without it. 


Popular Geology: A Series of Lectures Read Before the Philosophical In- 
stitution of Edinburgh, with Descriptive Sketches from a Geologist’s 
Portfolio. By Hugh Miller, with an Introductory Resume of the pro- 
gress of Geological Science within the last two years, By Mrs. Miller. 


This work is likely to prove the most popular of the writings of this 
celebrated Geologist, and attain a wider circulation than any of the pre- 
ceding. It is written in his best style, and renders the mysteries of Ge- 
ology intelligible to the common reader. 
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From Nheldou d& Co.. New York.  Stoddard’s Series of Mathematics. his se- 
ries consists of 
1. Stoddard’s Juvenile Mental Arithmetic. Progressive Primary Lessons for 

Beginners.—l3cts. 

Il. Stoddard’s American Intellectual Arithmetic. Progressive Intellectual Ex- 
ercises for advanced pupils.—20ets. 
III. Stoddard’s Practical Avithmetic. A concise, original, and Analytical 

Treatise on written Arithmetic.—40ets. 

IV. Stoddard’s Philosophica’ Arithmetic. A more advanced course of the 

Principles of the Science of Numbers.---60ets. 

V. Stoddard & Henkle’s Elementary Algebra. Designed for the use of Be. 
ginners—S1. 

VI. Stoddard & Henkle’s Algebra. Designed for Academies, High Schools 
and Colleges---S1.51), 

The series, asa whole, by a truly progressive arrangement and classifi- 
cation of examples, including the various kinds and combination in com- 
pound and complex ratios, or ** Double Position,” original methods of 
computing interest, discount, and percentage, in all their variations, to- 
gether with a variety of Algebraic exercises, is carefully designed to con- 
duct the learner from: initiatory steps, by an easy and gradually progress- 
ive system, to the more advanced attainments in Mathematical Science. 
Peabody's Schoo! History of the United States, Mustrated by painted Plates 

of the four last centuries, prepared on the principle of Bem’s Chart of 

Universal History, by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody. I vol. 12mo—75cts. 

We cannot better express our views of this work, than by adopting the 
language of the venerable Dr. Mott, of Union College : 

“The plan of this work is calculated to excite and sustain the imagin 
ation, not merely by appealing to the eye, in impressing its chronology, 
but also by a graphic outline of the history of each Colony, and of the 
Federal Union, in such a manner as to preserve their respective individ- 
ualities and peculiar spirit.”’ 


From B. B. Baughan d Co., Montgomery, Ala. We acknowledge our- 
selves indebted to this enterprising firm, for several pieces of New and 
Fashionable Music:—Pride Shottish; Canary Bird Shottish ; Luleanna; 
O Happy days of Childhood ; You may win back again by Kindness. 

We had the pleasure of hearing them performed by an accomplished 
amateur of this city. The Canary Bird Shottish is beautiful. Those who 
want tried music may find it at Baughan’s. 
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Ep. Sovurnern ‘Te scuer-—Dear Sir:—In the September number of the 
Teacher, I notice a very important question: ‘‘How many hours should 
children be kept at study, confined in the school room, day by day, in 
the ordinary course of teaching?” 

I have given this subject much attention during the course of some 
twenty years’ teaching; as the result of my investigation, based on my 
own experience, my conclusion is that pupils advance faster, are more 
cheerful and contented when confined not exceeding six hours a day, 
say four in the morning and two in the evening. Small children should 
not be confined more than four hours. [ hope this question svill not be 
considered dispensed with, but continued as a standing question for 
some, A free interchange of opinion on this subject will result in good. 

Ep. Sournern Teacter—Dear Sir:—l! avail myself of the Drawer to 
propose a question: ‘‘ How many pupils can a teacher instruct properly?” 

In the Prussian schools, which are considered the best in the world, 
each teacher has charge of twenty pupils. It appears to me when they 
are well classed, a larger number can be taught advantageously. Weare 
satisfied that asa general thing, teachers attempt to instruct too many. 
Small schools are the most profitable in some respects, but have their 
disadvantages as well as large ones. The question is an open one; we 
hope to hear from those interested. 

Ep. Soutnern Teacner—Dear Sir—I am delighted with the plan of 
your journal. In my estimation no department promises more useful- 
ness than the Drawer. As you have not restricted its benefits to teachers 
alone, I avail myself of the opportunity of proposing a question which has 
perplexed me not a little: “At what age should children be sent to 
school ?” 

I hope that some of your contributors will take it into consideration, 
and favor us with an answer. 


pas We have received several interesting communications for the 
Drawer, which will appear in our next number. 














